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of direct legislation, and secondly, they must confine
the referendum to a small number of laws. Then,
perhaps, with a people as well prepared for direct
government as the Swiss, they may succeed in prov-
ing that their system is not a mere Utopia, and that
it is possible without any great danger under certain
special circumstances.

There are indications to-day in different quarters
that the referendum will not remain the monopoly
of Switzerland, but that the question of its adoption
will soon be considered in other countries.1

1 [The referendum is recognised in all the states of the United
States, except Delaware, for changes in the constitution. There is,
moreover, a tendency to elaborate and add to the constitutions, so
that they cover a great deal of ground, and the range of subjects con-
trolled by the popular vote is a very wide one. See Bryce, American
Commonioealth ; Oberholtzer, The Referendum in America, chap, ii.

Some of the constitutions also expressly provide for a popular
vote on certain subjects not included in the constitution, such as the
power of the Legislature to contract debts above a certain sum, the
alienation of property, the expenditure of money beyond a certain
amount, the creation of state banks, and the location of the state
capital.

There is also a local referendum, "which has developed," says
Mr. Oberholtzer, " until at this time there is not a state in the
Union in which local questions of certain given classes are not
submitted to the popular vote. In Iowa the advance has been
almost to that point which the referendum has attained in Switzer-
land." See Oberholtzer, The Referendum in America.

The referendum has also been proposed in five of the Australasian
parliaments, and a referendum on the education question was actu-
ally taken in South Australia in 1896. See article on the Referendum
in Australia and New Zealand, Contemporary Review, August 1897.

The new Federal Constitution of Australasia was submitted to the
popular vote in June 1898, and was rejected in New South Wales.

As to the question of its adoption into England, see the article
by Professor Dicey, " Ought the Referendum to be introduced into
England?" Contemporary Review, April 1890; also the discussion
of the subject by various writers in the National Review, 1894. See
also W, H. Lecky, Democracy and Liberty ^ vol, i, pp. 237-43.]